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Telepathy and Psychoanalysis’ 


EMI Lio SERVADIO 


The essential point in the psychoanalytic approach to the problem 
of telepathy, and to other parapsychological problems, is, in my 
opinion, a question of purpose and a question of meaning. If we 
succeed in our attempt to understand the purpose and the meaning 
of a mental process, we get nearer to its dynamics, and we can hope 
to learn something about the conditions which bring it into being. 


This is exactly what Freud did, when, in his memorable article 
Dreams and Telepathy (1922), he admitted for the first time the 
possibility of telepathic phenomena. He also made a pioneer attempt 
to interpret their purpose and meaning, and he tried to evaluate 
them in terms of psychodynamics. 


In this article Freud offers, on the basis of some episodes he had 
come across, an hypothesis regarding the unconscious mental pro- 


1 This paper was delivered by Dr. Servadio at a Meeting of the Society on 
April 22, 1958. 
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cesses in certain alleged “clairvoyant performances.” According to 
Freud, the “clairvoyants” might perceive, by thought-transference, 
conscious or unconscious fantasies of their clients, and express them in 

a distorted fashion. The distortion — such as displacing into the future 
' something which has already happened, or attributing to a certain 
person an experience which may have occurred to someone else — 
would have the purpose of hiding unpleasant aspects of the fantasies 
themselves. 


The concept of distortion is one of the basic tenets of psycho- 
analytic psychology. It was first elucidated and expounded by Freud 
with reference to neurotic symptoms and the dream-structure. In his 
famous Interpretation of Dreams (1900), Freud was able to show 
that the essential psychological drives, which were trying to find 
some expression in a dream, were submitted intra-psychically to a 
process by which they reached consciousness in a distorted fashion. 
This was what Freud called the dream-work, whereby the latent 
ideas of the dream were converted in the dream’s manifest content. 
However, such distortion was not an exclusive feature of the dream- 
process, or of symptom-formation: it was, Freud pointed out, a 
general characteristic of mental dynamics. Freud discovered first 
that human behavior, nay, that all conscious end-results of mental 
activity, are the ultimate products of typical “interventions” by 
mechanisms which have been called the “defense-mechanisms of the 
ego.” These can be detected and described most clearly in abnormal 
mental conditions, neurotic symptoms, etc., but they are not neces- 
sarily pathological, i.e., inadequate. In fact, they have to be con- 
sidered as part and parcel of normal mental activity as well. 


In spontaneous cases of telepathy — which, if not “normal,” are 
certainly not “pathological” occurrences — _ similar defense- 
mechanisms, according to Freud, might operate with the subject of 
the experience. One of his correspondents had written him an in- 
teresting letter: he had dreamt that his second wife had given birth 
to twins, and during the same night his daughter (i.e., the daughter 
of his first wife) had indeed given birth to twins, about one month 
earlier than expected. Freud interpreted this case as follows: assum- 
ing that a telepathic communication had occurred, the telepathic 
stimulus might have aroused in the sleeper a forbidden fantasy — 
to be the father, not the grandfather, of the expected offspring; and 
the defense-mechanisms in the dream (the dream’s “censor,” to use 
Freud’s terms) could have distorted such a fantasy. The dreamer 
would have thus visualized as his own the twins of a legitimate wife 
— not of a daughter — and escaped the condemnation of an incest 
wish. 
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Freud’s opinion was that, similarly, psychoanalysis might explain 
some presumptive telepathic occurrences which also could have 
undergone modifications and distortions. This process, as with dreams, 
would also render them unrecognizable as being telepathic unless 
they were properly interpreted. 


With this memorable observation, which he made almost casually, 
Freud opened a new way to parapsychological investigations, clearly 
showing that if we are looking for possible paranormal events, we 
should not stick to the immediate aspects of a psychological phe- 
nomenon (such as the manifest content of a dream), but should look 
behind the screens and distortions which such occurrences might 
undergo according to the general laws of psychodynamics. 


This: preoccupation was typical of Freud’s contributions to the 
problem of telepathy and ESP in general. May I recall that in his 
essay on The Occult Significance of Dreams (1925), he briefly indi- 
cated the role that unconscious emotional factors were bound to play 
in telepathic communications. He also described “topographical 
changes,” from unconscious to preconscious levels, in the content of 
such communications. Finally, in the second chapter (lecture 30) 
of his New Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis (1932), Freud 
re-examined some of the episodes he had considered in previous 


writings, and reported a new example, which has become widely 
known as “the case of Dr. Forsyth.” In his analysis of the circum- 
stances, Freud offers plenty of detail. He ends by showing that tele- 
pathy was a probable explanation of the fact that his patient P. had 
in some way “perceived” that Freud’s interest had shifted from him, 
and had been directed toward a new patient who had arrived from 
England. 


Here, for the first time, Freud tried to face the problem of possible 
telepathic occurrences between analyst and patient, and to evaluate 
these occurrences within the coordinates of the analytic situation. In 
a recent essay, I ventured to re-examine “the case of Dr. Forsyth.” 
I think I was able to show that the situation d@ deux in this case, and 
Freud’s emotional attitude towards his patient, made excellent psy- 
choanalytic sense in many subtle ways which Freud himself was not 
in a position to assess completely. This was made possible by the 
series of observations and theoretical contributions which many in- 
vestigators have made in the last two decades, following Freud’s lead. 
May I simply refer to the two papers by Istvan Hollds and myself 
written before the last war, where it was first pointed out that tele- 
pathic communications between analyst and patient could be related 
to preconscious or unconscious emotional problems which had become 
“mutual.” May I also make reference to some post-war writings, 
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such as the many excellent articles by Jule Eisenbud, the books and 
papers by Jan Ehrenwald, several articles and reports by noted 
analysts such as Geraldine Pederson-Krag, George Devereux, Syd- 
ney Rubin, W. H. Gillespie (currently President of the International 
Psychoanalytical Association), Nandor Fodor, and others. As far as 
my personal contributions are concerned, I have reported more than 
one example of telepathic phenomena in the analytic setting, offering 
evidence of the “complementarity” of the psychological conditions to 
which they seem consistently related, and deepening our theoretical 
comprehension of such conditions. I believe that a short, very simple 
example will be in order to clarify what I mean, and to show how 
the “complementarity” in question seems to come about. It is a recent 
and hitherto unpublished case from my own practice. 

A young married woman, a doctor, whom I will call Mrs. A., had 
been undergoing a personal analysis with me, with a view to receiv- 
ing a regular analytic training if everything went well (I am a 
training-analyst of the Italian Psychoanalytic Society). The analysis 
had been going on for two and a half years, and was on the whole 
satisfactory, in spite of some strong character-difficulties of this 
lady, which I found at times quite disturbing, and at other times 
really unpleasant. The analytic hour of Mrs. A. was always at 8:00 
p.M. One late afternoon (on a day when Mrs. A. was not scheduled 
to see me), I was consulted about another young woman, cultivated 
and with a university degree, who presented very clear-cut symp- 
toms of agoraphobia (dread of open spaces). I was very much in- 
terested in the case, and it is quite likely that while I was trying to 
get a general idea of the underlying structure, I may have thought 
that a phobia, or another symptomatic neurosis, confronts a psy- 
choanalyst with problems which are on the whole preferable to 
those of a character-neurosis. Anyway, I could not possibly take this 
girl for analysis because I was too busy, and I referred the case to a 
colleague. This interview lasted for about an hour, from 6:00 to 
7:00 p.m. 

The next day Mrs. A. came for her session as usual. The first 
thing she told me was this: “Yesterday I was about to leave a house 
and to go in the street after visiting a friend, when I felt a curious 
sense of giddiness. I stopped before crossing the main entrance on 
my way out, and said to myself: ‘Now, wouldn’t it be strange if 
after two and a half years of analysis, I should start developing 
symptoms of agoraphobia?’ Then I shrugged my shoulders, waited 
a few moments, felt well again, and proceeded into the street.” 

“At what time did this happen?” I inquired. 


“Oh, at about half past six in the evening,” she replied. “But why 
do you ask?” 


| 
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Now of course I cannot prove that this was a case of telepathy, 
although I personally believe that it was one. I can simply say, first 
of all, that this lady, in almost three years of analysis, had never 
developed any phobic symptom of any kind (whereas she had com- 
plained more than once about troubles of an evident psychosomatic 
nature). The time-correspondence is also rather striking — not to 
speak of the particular symptom (agoraphobia) which Mrs. A. had 
so promptly produced while I was dealing with an agoraphobic con- 
sultant! All this is absolutely typical of the dynamics of such occur- 
rences, as Hollés and I first described. It is as if Mrs. A. had wanted 
to say: “Why are you so interested in an agoraphobic case? If you 
really are, I could also have something similar, which might equally 
interest you! Besides, you should not think that you can get away 
with this ‘preference’ for another patient, and hide it from me, be- 
cause in one way or another, I happen to know what is going on. Will 
you therefore pay more attention to me and to my problems ?” 


As it may be noticed, one typical feature of such occurrences is 
the involvement of analyst and patient in a pattern which comprises 
them both. The dovetailing of their preoccupations and interests 
seems to create a Gestalt in which both of them are merged. 

This case is rather simple because there is little or no distortion. 
In dreams — as several analysts including myself have been able to 
show — distortions are often very elaborate, and it can very well 
happen therefore that many telepathic occurrences during analysis 
may escape attention just because of the deformation-mechanisms 
which make them hardly recognizable. However, the dynamics of such 
occurrences — whether dreams or other experiences — reveal what 
was defined by Hollés and myself as an wnmasking by the patient of 
emotional psychic material pertaining to the analyst’s mind — 
material which is thus thrown, as it were, in the analyst’s face. Con- 
sidered from this angle, the occurrence is like a challenge to the 
analyst’s attempt to conceal, or to repress, something which might 
have appeared — or to a certain extent may have actually been — 
unfriendly to the patient. This “dovetailing” of the analyst’s emo- 
tional patterns with those of the patient can be described as an un- 
conscious dynamical configuration @ deux, which, as I and other 
observers have remarked, seems to be a very strong precondition 
for the occurrence of telepathic phenomena. 


I have tried, in recent years, to see if the conditions which seem 
to promote the occurrence of telepathic incidents in the analytic 
situation resemble, in a more general frame of inter-personal relations, 
those of non-analytic telepathic phenomena. Before venturing to give 
a reply to this question, I wish to quote such an extra-analytic case, 
which, however, I was fortunate enough to investigate with quasi- 
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analytical tools. The occurrence has remained unique so far in my 
own direct experience, and the case was first published in the Winter, 
1956, issue of Tomorrow magazine. I will now report the case, sum- 
marizing it whenever possible. 


During the night between the 23rd and 24th of April, 1955, a 
sixteen-year-old girl, whom I shall call Luisa, dreamed that the 
mother of her fiancé Guido had on her finger a strange silver ring. 
On the ring’s surface there were strange signs, resembling hiero- 
glyphics. The ring itself could be opened, and could therefore, as she 
thought, contain a scent. 


On awakening, Luisa related her dream to her mother. A few 
hours later, she phoned Guido, and began telling him of her dream. 
Guido, in great excitement, said that he had just come back from 
Milan, where he had bought for his mother a silver ring at the 
Somaliland pavilion of the International Fair. The ring, he added, 
had a surface that could be opened, and on which strange writings 
of unknown meaning were engraved. Hearing this, Luisa dropped 
the phone, and frantically called her mother to testify that all these 
details had also appeared in her dream. 


Luisa and Guido are well known to me personally. All the cir- 
cumstances were related to me immediately after the telephone call, 
and I at once took very accurate notes. I also asked Luisa and Guido 
to check these notes, which they found perfectly correct. 


Let us now try to reflect on the psychological setting. As I have 
pointed out, Luisa and Guido were engaged to be married, and very 
much in love. Their engagement was still unofficial, but Luisa was 
very eager to become formally engaged to Guido, and looked forward 
to the day when he would present her with an engagement ring. 


Luisa’s father had died when she was still an infant. She was 
brought up by her mother, and was also cared for by her mother’s 
three sisters. No male figure played any prominent role in her child- 


hood. Her mother remarried in 1951, when Luisa was eleven years 
old. 


In psychoanalytic terms, it is quite obvious that her Oedipus 
complex was very little elaborated. Luisa still had strong enthusiasms 
and passive-masochistic fantasies about outstanding men. She also 
showed ambivalent attitudes toward her own mother and other 
maternal figures. She was consciously jealous of Guido’s attachment 
to, and respect for, his mother. 


The fact of Guido’s trip was known to Luisa. She also knew that 
he would visit the International Fair. Possibly she expected that 
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Guido would bring her a present — which he actually did. However, 
the present he bought for Luisa was not a ring: it was a pair of 
earrings. Probably owing to some residual Oedipal attachment of his 
own, Guido actually selected a ring for his mother, but not for Luisa. 
One might say that, being emotionally attached to two women at the 
same time, Guido showed a meaningful preference for his mother, 
buying her a ring; whereas he selected for Luisa a nice, but much 
less significant ornament. 

He probably had no intention of concealing from Luisa the fact 
that he had bought a ring for his mother. However, at this point 
we might say that the psychological situation of Luisa and Guido 
presented a very typical dovetailing, due to the interweaving of their 
own patterns of relation. The idea of the ring had become the focus 
of the relation itself, whereas distance, and psychological obstacles, 
prevented it from becoming the actual object of a conscious inter- 
personal communication. 

Through telepathy, then, these obstacles were somehow overthrown. 
Through telepathy, Luisa was able to establish a temporary syntony 
between herself and Guido, and to merge for a moment into an un- 
conscious, unitarian psychic world which comprised them both. 


She was thus able to express in a dream her unsurmounted rivalry 
toward a motherly figure, and, possibly, a retrospective hostility 
related to the fact that her own mother, and not she, had been the 
subject of an experience involving engagement and marriage. She 
was also able to tell her mother, and then Guido, that she was “in- 
formed” of what had been going on, of Guido’s “preference” for his 
mother, and of the “wrong” he had thus done to his sweetheart. In 
fact, Luisa did tell Guido of the occurrence before he could even 
mention it, as if she wanted to let him know that he could not evade 
the issue, even had he wanted to. 


If we take this episode as a typical example of what might be 
going on in so-called “spontaneous” telepathy, we might say that its 
main features are rather similar to those which have been observed 
and described in the analytic setting. Instead of using the technical 
term of “transference-countertransference relationship” in connection 
with these features, we might very well use other terms. The main 
question is this: is the situation which we call “transference and 
countertransference,” as we know it in our analytical experience, 
limited to the analytic setting? In a paper which I presented at the 
International Psychoanalytical Congress in Geneva in 1955, I tried 
to point out that, as I see it, analytical transference-countertrans- 
ference relations reveal conditions that are, to use Freud’s terms, 
“a universal phenomenon of the human mind,” a phenomenon which 
“in fact dominates the whole of each person’s relations to his human 
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environment” and “is merely uncovered and isolated by analysis.” 
Since no human relation can be conceived of as being totally inde- 
pendent from emotional premises, and since, conversely, such emo- 
tional preconditions of communication, related to more primitive 
strivings towards contact and unity, are abnormally acute and dis- 
cernible in the analytical situation, transference in a restricted sense 
has assumed a particular relevance in analysis, both as a phenomenon 
which offers itself to investigation, and as an instrument by which 
certain therapeutic goals can be reached. 


The typical frustrations which the patient undergoes during an 
analysis are, in my opinion, simply a particular reinforcement of 
the usual difficulties which compel people to “transfer,” i.e., to strive 
emotionally and more primitively, within normal variables of irra- 
tionality, towards communication. It is well known, moreover, that 
acute transference phenomena in the neurotic sense are by no means 
limited to the analytical situation, but can occur in the most widely 
differing settings of everyday life. 


Frustration, therefore, is the precondition of transference, which, 
in turn, is an attempt to overcome, through regressive means, the 
obstacles that prevent more satisfactory communication. From 1932, 
Freud contended that telepathy “may be the original archaic method 
by which individuals understand one another, and which has been 
pushed into the background in the course of phylogenetic develop- 
ment by the better method of communication by means of signs 
apprehended by the sense organs.”” My own work of 25 years on the 
subject of telepathy, as well as the investigations of several co- 
workers in different countries, has given much support to Freud’s 
hypothesis. In my opinion, we find in the phylogenetic development 
of the human race the following parallel phenomena: (1) a progres- 
sive trend towards individuation (or, conversely, an increasing 
estrangement from an original state of collective coalescence, as we 
can still discern in some primitive cultures and in lower animal 
species), (2) a continuous progress in communication through better 
and more adequate signs and means, (3) an increasingly better 
acknowledgment of time- and space-conditioning, and a fuller 
capacity for reality-testing, (4) an increasing “pushing into the 
background” i.e., repression of non-mediate attempts to re-establish 
“primordial unity” and (5) an actual coexistence in present times in 
every human being, of a more or less well-developed awareness of 
its own “singleness,” together with a large unconscious mental world 
which ignores singleness, time, space, and reality, and which can at 
times regain the upper hand to very variable extents. 


If transference in its broadest sense is a primitive emotional 
mechanism intended to bridge “distances” (physical as well as men- 
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tal) between people (because of obstacles and frustrations which are 
felt to be insuperable by more advanced means), it is natural that it 
should be accompanied by attempts to express in images, signs, and 
symbols its particular sense or significance; i.e., that it should try 
to establish a transmission of thoughts (or anyway, of mental con- 
tents). In fact, verbalization of transference-drives through interpre- 
tation is what we constantly aim at in our analytical work. By doing 
this, we help our patients to establish better communication with us 
and with their environment. Nevertheless, we may very well imagine 
situations in which the individual feels utterly prevented from con- 
veying the meaning of a transference aspect or reaction of his, unless 
he temporarily reverts to an immediate kind of communication, or, 
better still, to a “communion” of some sort, implying regressive 
non-singleness, and a sudden merging in a non-individualized un- 
conscious Gestalt; that is, unless he can enact what is often also 
called “thought-transference.” 

If this assumption is valid, a telepathic phenomenon should have 
several characteristics, namely: (1) it should be unconscious, (2) 
should occur under impelling transference conditions due to physical 
or emotional frustration, (3) it should be promoted by the feeling 
that these conditions must be overcome in order to establish com- 
munication, and by the impossibility to do so by less regressive means, 
and (4) it should convey an emotional message which is felt to be 
urgent and important. 

And if we now consider the most reliable literature on telepathy, 
we cannot fail to see that the aforesaid characteristics are to be found 
in practically every case. 

Starting from these premises, it appears that “transference- 
countertransference conditioning” of a telepathic experience should 
be particularly suitable to investigation in the analytic setting, where, 
as already pointed out, the “universal phenomenon” of transference 
and countertransference becomes particularly relevant, and where it 
can be closely studied in all its implications — which is seldom 
possible under usual extra-analytical conditions. 

By these conclusions, which represent the point I have reached 
so far in my investigations on telepathy and psychoanalysis, I cer- 
tainly do not presume to have “solved” any of the many riddles of 
telepathic occurrences. I think, however, that this approach — diffi- 
cult and thorny as it certainly is — is bound to yield further results, 
and perhaps, in the end, to give us a fairly satisfactory picture of 
the role of the telepathic factor in our everyday mental life. 


Rome 
Italy 


An Exploratory Study of 
Some Personality Correlates 
Associated With PK Performance’ 


R. L. VAN bE CASTLE? 


Introduction 


Although the relationships between various personality correlates 
and ESP scoring have been investigated rather extensively during 
the past fifteen years and approximately fifty articles upon this topic 
have appeared in the literature, there has not been a single study 
carried out during the fifteen years of published PK research which 
has dealt exclusively with the relationship between PK scores and 
scores on any standard personality test. Dale (6) and Nash (20) 
attempted to discover if the subject’s PK score might be related to 
whether he accepted the possibility of PK. Nash and Richards (21) 
correlated IQ and PK scores and also compared Expansive-Com- 
pressive ratings from some clairvoyant drawings with PK scores. 
However, in these three articles the personality assessments were 
definitely of secondary concern and only a few sentences were devoted 
to a discussion of the results. Thouless (40), using himself as a sub- 
ject, explored some of the psychological conditions associated with 
PK success but his observations were limited mainly to the effects of 
novelty, time of day, and length of the session. 

Most of the PK research has been devoted to exploring the “‘physi- 
cal” aspects of the situation such as the size, composition and number 
of dice released or else the research efforts have been directed toward 
analysis of “data structure effects” such as intrasession declines. 
This latter emphasis has been necessary because significant over-all 
total deviations from chance are usually not found in most PK ex- 
periments, and it is generally conceded that the evidence for PK rests 
almost exclusively upon the results attributable to various decline 
effects. 

Since it has often been maintained that ESP and PK are similar 
in many respects, it is rather curious that practically no attempt has 
been made to see whether similar personality characteristics might 
be involved in these two areas. An exploration of whatever personality 


1This study was carried out during the tenure of a research grant from the 
Parapsychology Foundation and the author would like gratefully to acknowledge 
the financial support provided by Mrs. Eileen J. Garrett, President of the 
Foundation. 

2The author also wishes to thank Miss Rhea White for serving as experi- 


menter in this study and Dr. Gordon Mangan for his many helpful suggestions 
in planning the study. 
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factors may be involved should help lead us to a better understanding 
of the PK process itself with regard to the conditions under which it 
occurs, and especially with regard to whether certain types of individuals 
can demonstrate it more readily. In addition to the theoretical ad- 
vances which could be made by such studies there may also accrue 
some definite practical advantages. Since the work of Schmeidler 
and Humphrey has shown that in ESP experiments with insigni- 
ficant over-all deviations it is often possible to demonstrate signifi- 
cant results when the subjects’ scores are separated on the basis of 
certain personality measures, it may be that the same situation would 
hold true in PK. Thus in many PK experiments which would ordi- 
narily be considered as containing only chance results it may be 
possible to demonstrate significant results when the subjects’ PK 
scores are separated on the basis of some personality measures. 
Studies designed to explore the relationship of PK scores to some 
of the personality measures found to be significantly associated with 
ESP scoring seem to be definitely needed and the preliminary in- 
vestigation reported upon in this paper is an attempt to bridge this 
much neglected gap in parapsychological research. 


Subjects and Procedure 


A total of 20 women and 11 men volunteered as experimental sub- 
jects (S’s). Almost all S’s were freshmen or sophomores at Duke 
University. Each S$ was administered a battery of personality tests 
and completed a variety of individual ESP tests, both cards and 
drawings, and a PK test. 

Since only the PK results will be reported upon in this paper, a more 
detailed description of the PK testing procedure will be given below. 
The testing apparatus was the usual type employed at the Para- 
psychology Laboratory, where, after S pushes a button, the dice are 
mechanically released and roll down an inclined corrugated chute 
into a padded box. Before any dice were released, S was asked to 
indicate his attitude toward the theoretical acceptance of PK. 

Each S completed 18 runs during the testing session, 3 runs apiece 
for each of the 6 die faces. The order of the target faces was ran- 
domized for each S, written on a slip of paper, sealed in an opaque 
envelope by Dr. Gordon Mangan and given to S for his private 
inspection at the beginning of the session. Miss Rhea White, who 
served as experimenter, did not know the target order contained 
within the envelope. This precaution was taken to minimize any 
biased recording errors on her part as well as to prevent her from 
unwittingly attempting to “join in” the effort of willing for the de- 
sired target face. After each throw of the dice she would announce 
her totals out loud so that § could check her tallying accuracy be- 
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fore the figures were recorded. S’s were instructed not to reveal the 
target order until all runs were completed, at which time a joint 
checkup of total hits was made. 


Twelve dice were released per trial and 3 trials were completed 
for each target face before moving on to the next target. After all 
six faces had been employed, S began back at the intitial target face 
and repeated the same order of target faces a second time. 


Results 


The total number of hits was 2,264 which represents an insignifi- 
cant deviation of 32 hits more than chance expectation. When the 
quarter distribution was compared it was found that, rather than the 
usual decline, there was an insignificant incline of 26 hits from the 
first to the fourth quarter. Other attempts to find significant secondary 
scoring effects were completely unfruitful. 


Thus the usual analyses of the data from this experiment offer no 
support for an interpretation of PK. This is rather discouraging in 
view of the fact that considerable time was spent in carefully 
planning the design of the experiment to maximize the possibility of 
PK occurring. The experimenter was friendly and interested in the 
experiment, the sessions were kept rather short and the target face 
was changed frequently, there were no distracting observers or ex- 
perimental stimuli, S’s were free to choose their own speed of 
responding and yet no significant PK effects were found. This 
raises the question whether significant results might be found if 
there were some way of separating the high and low scoring S’s on 
the basis of personality characteristics. The following sections will 
take up the various personality measures investigated in this study 
and their relationships to PK scoring success. 


Expansive-compressive ratings: 

The use of drawings as a diagnostic aid in assessing a subject’s 
personality has been followed in clinical psychology for some time. 
Various clinicians have devised methods of evaluating the subject’s 
drawings and one of them, Paula Elkisch, did rather extensive work 
with children’s drawings. She felt that neurotic trends could be 


measured by four different criteria, one of which was the expansive- 
compressive dimension. 


Elkisch (8) defined expansion and compression as follows: “Ex- 
pansion stimulates the imagination dynamically. It conveys an 
atmosphere of freedom, courage, adventure, and may be a symptom 
of vitality and of healthily developed extraversion. Expansion stands 
for a direction toward the surrounding world ; for the potential ability 
of making contact. Compression conveys a feeling of discomfort, of 
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being shut in, of pressure and compulsion. Compression may be, if 
connected with other traits, a symptom of a neurotically developed 
introversion, even of a compulsion-neurosis. Compression stands for 
isolation.” 


Certain aspects of expansion-compression can be somewhat ob- 
jectively defined. For example, compressives use only a small amount 
of the available drawing space, their drawings are cramped in the 
corner or badly proportioned, their lines are light and feathery, they 
frequently repeat the same form in different drawings or use too 
many conventional forms such as houses, boats, etc. Expansives 
express a definite idea in a bold fashion and their drawings are 
characterized by qualities opposite to those described for compres- 
sives, i.e., they make good use of the drawing space, employ heavy 
dark lines, etc. Drawing skill is not important; it is S’s approach and 
intended idea which is taken into consideration and it has been 
suggested that the best judgments are given by quick comprehensive 
appraisals. 

West (42) felt that certain types of people could be depended upon 
to make compressive drawings. These were the people who sat 
nervously on the edge of their chairs, excused themselves repeatedly 
for their inability to draw and took a long time to get anything down 
on paper. 

The first use of the expansive-compressive (E-C) measure in 
parapsychological research was made by Humphrey who introduced 
it in 1946 (12). Since that time many other investigations (1,2,4, 
13,17,19,37,39,42) have been made which employed E-C ratings. 
For good reviews of this work, the reader should consult the articles 
of West (42) and Humphrey (16). In general, it was found that 
expansive S’s scored above chance and compressive S’s scored below 
chance in clairvoyant situations while the reverse held true for GESP 
situations with the compressive S’s now scoring above chance and the 
expansive S’s scoring below chance expectation. 


The only study in which E-C ratings were applied to PK scores 
is that of Nash and Richards (21). They obtained four clairvoyant 
drawings from their 48 S’s and sent them to the Duke Parapsychology 
Laboratory for E-C evaluation. Only 4 S’s were rated as expansive 
while the remaining 44 S’s were rated as compressive. Both groups 
had the same PK run average which was slightly above chance. 
Since the other E-C studies found a ratio of only 2 or at the most 3 
compressives to each expansive S, it appears that there was some- 
thing quite atypical about either the S’s or else the method of rating 
in this study, since the E-C ratio was 11 to 1. This raises the ques- 
tion whether these results can be considered as adequate evidence 
that E-C ratings are non-discriminatory with regard to PK scores. 


| 
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In the present study each S made a set of 4 drawings under both 
clairvoyant and GESP conditions. These drawings were originally 
rated by the author as to their E-C quality in order to examine their 
relationship to the ESP drawing and card scores made under clair- 
voyant and GESP conditions. These E-C ratings were later com- 
pared to the PK scores in an exploratory attempt to discover what, 
if any, relationships might exist. 


The E-C ratings were made by examining the four sets of drawings 
completed at a session and arriving at a fairly quick judgment as to 
whether their over-all characteristics seemed to be predominantly 
expansive or compressive in nature. Although decision was difficult 
in some cases, a final judgment was made and the set of drawings 
assigned to one of the two categories. Since two sets of drawings 
had been made, it was quite possible that S’s could be rated as ex- 
pansive in one session and compressive in the other. 


The expansives and compressives scored at almost exactly the same 
PK level on both sets of drawings. Using the clairvoyant drawings, 
the 12 expansives had an average run score of 4.21; the 19 compres- 
sives had an average run score of 3.96. The average run score ex- 
pected by chance is 4.00. Using GESP drawings, the 10 expansives 
averaged 4.23 and the 21 compressives averaged 3.98. When the E-C 
ratings from both sessions were combined, a better separation of 
scoring levels was obtained. The 6 S’s rated expansive on both sets 
of drawings had an average run score of 4.25, the 10 S’s who changed 
their E-C rating from one session to the next had an average run 
score of 4.18 and the 15 S’s who were compressive on both 
occasions had an average run score of 3.90. The difference between 
the average run scores of the consistently expansive and compressive 
S’s is not statistically significant. 


However, of the 6 S’s who were expansive on both occasions, 5 
scored above chance while 11 of the 15 S’s who were compressive 
on both occasions scored below chance. These differences in con- 
sistency of scoring for the two groups are significant (P =.02) by 
the exact method. 


The drawings were later sent to Dr. Betty Humphrey Nicol for 
an independent rating of their E-C quality. She assigned a quanti- 
tative score to each drawing which began at zero for complete com- 
pressiveness and ranged in half point units up to a maximum score 
of two points for complete expansiveness. It was then possible to 
sum the scores from the eight separate drawings to obtain a single 
score representing the degree of expansiveness for each S. These 
total scores ranged from 2.5 to 11 points. The rank order correla- 
tion coefficient between degree of expansiveness and PK scores was 
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computed and found to be +.38 which is marginally significant 
(P =). 

In order to highlight this relationship, the average PK run scores 
are compared for each of the various levels of E-C scores in Table 
1. As can be seen in Table 1, the average PK run score and the per- 
centage of S’s scoring above chance both increase progressively as 
the degree of expansiveness increases. 


TABLE 1 


AVERAGE PK Run Scores 
AS A FUNCTION OF MAGNITUDE oF E-C Scores 


Total Number % Subjects Average PK 
E-C Scores of Subjects Above Chance Run Score 


11.5 — 10.0 3 67 4.22 
9.5— 8.0 6 67 4.22 
7.5— 6.0 10 60 4.13 
5.5— 4.0 9 33 3.93 


3.5 — Below 3 0 3.70 


This finding seems to make sense in a way—it is the expansive, 
reaching-out S whom Elkisch described as moving jn a direction 
toward the surrounding world and making contact who is able to 
reach out toward the dice and make successful contact with them 
while it is the cramped, compressive, inhibited individual who re- 
treats from making contact that is unsuccessful in influencing objects 
in the outer environment. Something resembling this line of reason- 
ing has been hypothesized to account for the difference between the 
scoring levels of E-C S’s under clairvoyant and GESP conditions. 
When the task requires S to reach out and make contact with some 
concealed target, as is roughly the situation in clairvoyance, it is the 
expansive S who scores highest. When the task requires S passively 
to receive the impressions that the agent is concentrating upon in 
the GESP situation, it is the compressive S who scores highest. 


Sheep-goat classification: 


The sheep-goat classification is well known in parapsychology and 
was first introduced by Dr. Gertrude Schmeidler in 1943 (29). She 
found throughout a large number of series (31,3436) that sheep 
(S’s who accepted the theoretical possibility of ESP) scored signi- 
ficantly higher in ESP tests than goats (S’s who rejected the theo- 
retical possibility of ESP). Several other investigators (2,4,7,17,38, 
41,43) have attempted to repeat her work and although their criteria 
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for establishing sheep-goat ratings varied considerably, they all, with 
one exception, reported that the sheep scored higher than the goats. 
In the one study where this was not reported (43) the authors con- 
cluded: “Our data do not readily lend themselves to a sheep-goat 
analysis of the type reported by Schmeidler .. .” A brief survey of 
these studies can be found in an article by Van de Castle (41). 


The two articles which explored the relationship between sheep- 
goat ratings and PK scores both appeared in 1946. Nash (20) asked 
his 9 S’s if they believed PK was a scientific fact and if they be- 
lieved they possessed the ability to demonstrate a PK effect. The 6 
S’s answering yes to both questions had an average run score of 4.43 
and the 3 S’s answering no to both questions had an average run 
score of 4.34. This difference in scoring was not significant. It should 
be pointed out that this was a considerable departure from the usual 
method of assessing if S were a sheep or goat since it involved the 
qualification of S’s confidence in his own PK ability and also struc- 
tured the existence of PK in terms of being a scientific fact rather 
than a theoretical possibility, which is the usual criterion. 

In Dale’s study (6) the 41 S’s classified as sheep had an average 
run score of 4.12 while the 13 goats had an average run score of 
4.18. The difference in scoring between the two groups was not 
significant. In reading over Dale’s criteria for classification, it appears 
that her standards for selecting goats were acceptable, although they 
were a little more stringent than that used by most investigators. 

The question asked S’s in the present study was “Do you accept the 
theoretical possibility that PK might exist? ” S’s answering “I don’t 
know” were classified as Indecisives, while a “Yes” answer placed S 
in the Sheep category and a “No” answer placed him in the Goat 
category. Each S was also asked to estimate whether he would score 
somewhere above chance, at chance, or somewhere below chance. 


The 13 sheep had an average run score of 4.12, the 9 goats an 
average run score of 4.03, and the 9 indecisives an average run score 
of 3.99. None of these differences in scoring are statistically signi- 
ficant. 


Predictions about their probable PK scoring level were found to 
be quite unrelated to S’s actual scoring level, which is the situation 
generally reported for ESP tests. Of the 7 S’s who thought they 
would score somewhere above chance, 3 scored above chance, 3 
scored below and 1 S scored exactly at chance. Only 2 S’s predicted 
they would score somewhere below chance but both of them scored 
above chance. The 3 highest and the 2 lowest scoring S’s were among 
the remaining 22 S’s who thought they would score at chance. Some 
indication is provided by these results that the criterion of the S’s 
confidence regarding his own PK ability is largely extraneous to the 
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sheep-goat classification, a point that was made earlier in connection 
with Nash’s study. There are also some ESP studies such as Eilbert 
and Schmeidler’s (7) that could be cited as further evidence on this 


point. 
The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration test: 


The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study (25) is a projective 
technique used to obtain a measure of a person’s reaction to frustra- 
tion. It consists of a booklet of 24 cartoons, each depicting a person 
in an unpleasant situation with someone speaking to the frustrated 
person. The subject writes in his response of what he feels the frus- 
trated person would say in reply to the other person’s comments. 
The drawings are deliberately crude, having only indistinct facial 
features and a minimal background provided. The situations are of 
the type that could happen to almost everyone, such as a passing 
car splashing mud on a pedestrian, missing a train connection, not 
being invited to a party, etc. 


Among the scoring categories that can be derived from the P-F 
are those emphasizing the direction of aggression and those em- 
phasizing the type of frustration displayed. The interaction between 
these two categories and a measure of conformity can also be ob- 
tained. These scoring categories are as follows: 

Extrapunitiveness—Aggression is employed overtly and directed 

toward the personal or impersonal environment. 

Intropunitiveness—Aggression is employed overtly but directed 

by the individual against himself. 

Impunitiveness—Aggression is evaded or avoided in any overt form. 

Obstacle-Dominance—The barrier which causes frustration to the 

individual stands out in the response. 

Ego-Defensive—The ego of the individual plays the chief part in 

the response. 

Need-Persistive—The trend of the response is toward the solution 

of the problem inherent in the frustrating situation. 

Group-Conforming Rating—A measure of the individual’s tendency 

to respond to frustration in a typical manner. 

Only the first three measures related to the direction of aggres- 
sion have been reported upon in parapsychological research. Schmeid- 
ler’s studies in this area (7,33,35) found negative correlations be- 
tween extrapunitiveness and ESP scores and positive correlations 
between impunitiveness and ESP scores. These correlations were 
substantially higher for S’s who found the ESP test moderately 
frustrating (35). This is not too surprising when it is remembered 
that P-F scores are intended to give an indication of how S’s would 
respond to a mildly frustrating situation. 


i 
My 
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A point of interest was that almost all of the sheep correlations 
were independently significant while those of the goats were not, 
with one curious exception. This exception was that intropunitive 
goats had higher positive correlations than any other group. Con- 
sequently, Schmeidler set up the tentative hypothesis that goats who 
are moderately frustrated by an ESP experiment and who tend to 
disparage their own opinions or to take the responsibility for trying 
to set things right will make higher ESP scores than goats who do 
not display these tendencies. 


In the present study, the highest correlation with PK scores was 
+.30 with group conformity rating (GCR), although this was not 
statistically significant. The next highest correlation was +.19 with 
ego-defensiveness, while the remaining correlations were lower in 
magnitude. The fact that the highest correlation was with GCR calls 
for some comment. GCR can probably be considered as a very rough 
measure of adjustment, in that psychiatric patients obtain signifi- 
cantly lower scores than normals. Therefore its positive relationship 
with PK scoring is in the same direction as that found in ESP where 
there is a positive relationship between ESP scoring and aspects of 
adjustment measured by the Maslow Security-Insecurity Test (37, 
39), the Bernreuter Personality Inventory (5,10,15), the Heston 
Personal Adjustment Inventory (17) and the Cattell 16 Personality 
Factor Test (22). 


If S’s are divided into two groups, those above the published 
norms (26) and those below, it was found that the 18 S’s high on 
conformity had a deviation of +52 (average run score 4.16) while 
the 13 S’s low on conformity had a deviation of —20 (average run 
score 3.91). This difference of 72 hits is not significant. When GCR 
scores and sheep-goat ratings were combined, the average run score 
of the high GCR sheep was 4.26 while that of low GCR sheep was 
3.96 and the average run score of high GCR goats was 4.13 while 
that of the low GCR goats was 3.43. 


It was also possible to obtain a good separation of sheep-goat 
scores when they were combined with “i” scores from the P-F. The 
“i” factor is scored whenever an intropunitive and a need-persistive 
orientation are simultaneously emphasized. Rosenzweig has stated 
(25) that the paradigm for this factor is “I assume responsibility 
for remedying this situation.” It was mentioned earlier that 
Schmeidler found intropunitive goats displayed a positive correla- 
tion with ESP scoring. Therefore a check was made to see whether 
in this study a similar scoring pattern would appear for PK goats 
when the more sensitive “i” factor was utilized as the measure of a 
penitent, amends-making attitude. S’s were separated on the basis of 
being above or below the published norms for the “i” factor. The 
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figures shown in Table 2 reveal that the addition of the “i” factor to 
sheep-goat ratings produces a very interesting separation of scoring 
patterns. S’s high on the “i” factor tend to score in the opposite direc- 
tion from that which would ordinarily be hypothesized for sheep or 
goats, i.e., “penitent” sheep score below chance while “penitent” 
goats score above chance. These results are in line with those re- 
ported by Schmeidler (35) when she combined intropunitive scores 
with sheep-goat ratings. 


TABLE 2 


RESULTS OF ATTITUDINAL Groups SUBDIVIDED 
ACCORDING TO RATINGS ON THE ROSENZWEIG “i” SCORE. 


Subjects Subjects 


Attitudinal Rating Average Above Below 

Group on “i” PK Run Score Chance Chance 
Sh low 4.32 6 1 
bid high 3.90 2 4 
mens low 4.07 2 1 
eet high 3.94 1 5 
low 3.58 0 2 
Goat high 4.16 4 3 


The moderately encouraging correlation involving the ego-defensive 
factor suggests that some ego or personal involvement in the situation 
helps make better PK scores. There was a difference of 70 hits be- 
tween S’s who were high and low on this factor. There have been 
several indications from the ESP literature that excessive ego-involve- 
ment may be detrimental to scoring, but perhaps such an attitude 
may facilitate PK scoring. In most “commercial” dice games, the 
players seemed to be extremely ego-involved about the target face 
that they desire to see turn up. Perhaps we should make more of an 
effort to build in such motivation into our experimental PK sessions. 


It will be recalled from the E-C section, that it was the expansive, 
reaching-out S who had a positive deviation, while the compressive, 
inhibited S had a negative PK deviation. It is therefore interesting 
to note that there was a slight positive correlation (+.10) between 
PK scores and extrapunitiveness (direction of aggression outward 
toward the environment) and a slight negative correlation (—.09) 
between PK scores and intropunitiveness (direction of aggression 
inward). Perhaps this structuring of the environment in terms of 
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inner-outer relationships is rather fundamentally related to the ex- 
pression of PK ability. 


Rorschach test: 


The Rorschach is a widely used projective test consisting of a 
series of 10 cards containing inkblots. The individual is requested 
to report whatever he sees as he views the cards one after the other. 
In order to make any sense or find meaning in such vague material, 
the person must organize his perceptions in some manner and the 
theory underlying the test is that this organization will be done in 
a way that reflects the person’s style of life and his unconscious 
needs and areas of conflicts. 


The only worker to report any systematic large-scale investigation 
using the Rorschach has been Schmeidler. A detailed description of 
her method can be found in her first article (30) and a good sum- 
mary of her results will be found in her 1950 review article (32). 
When she used a quantitative Rorschach method of estimating 
adjustment and combined these ratings with sheep-goat ratings, she 
found highly significant differences in average run scores between 
well-adjusted sheep and well-adjusted goats but only chance dif- 
ferences between poorly-adjusted sheep and goats. She was also 
able to isolate 7 specific factors or signs whose presence seemed to 
act as a suppressor to successful ESP scoring. If these signs are 
interpreted in a broad, liberal fashion it could be said that the 
person whose approach is one of either extreme restriction, extreme 
impulsiveness or of excessive striving can be considered as having a 
specific maladjustment which interferes with his ability to demon- 
strate ESP. 


In the present study, no exhaustive analyses of the Rorschach 
records have yet been attempted. When such an effort has been com- 
pleted, it will be reported in a futu~e paper. For the present, a brief 
description will be given of some of the findings which emerged 
from a preliminary analysis in order to indicate the possible utility of 
this test in PK research. 


Quantitative findings: It has frequently been observed that spon- 
taneity is one of the factors conducive to successful ESP scoring and 
there is some experimental evidence (27,28) to support this view- 
point. Although the same observation has also been made in connec- 
tion with PK, there is only anecdotal material (9) to support it. 


If spontaneity is related to successful PK scoring, we should 
expect to find some relationships between PK scores and measures 
of spontaneity that can be judged from the Rorschach. In a recent 
Rorschach textbook the statement appears that “{ pontaneity is ex- 
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pressed in Rorschach responses primarily by the ease with which the 
color is combined with the formal properties of the blot area and by 


the absence of any form of delay for such color responses” (18, p. 
584). 


When the color aspects of a percept predominate over the form 
qualities the response is scored CF. An example would be to see a 
card as a “beautiful bouquet of flowers, with all the different colors 
suggesting different types of flowers, pink for roses, yellow for 
daffodils and green for the leaves.” In contrast to this is the type 
of response where the form predominates over the color and the 
percept is scored FC. An example would be to see an area of the 
card as a cardinal bird because the beak, head and tail all very 
closely resemble the shape of a cardinal and then mention that the 
red color also helped to make it a slightly hetter cardinal. 


Therefore whenever someone uses CF responses more frequently 
than he does FC responses, we can assume that he is a person with 
more than usual spontaneity. Checking on the number of S’s with 
CF responses greater than FC, it was found that 10 out of the 15 
S’s so classified had PK scores above chance, while 11 out of the 
15 S’s with FC responses greater than CF had PK scores at or 
below chance expectation. (Only 30 S’s are reported upon as one 
Rorschach was incomplete. ) 


Another measure of spontaneity is the quickness with which S$ 
responds as he is presented each card. The length of time he takes 
to give his first response is called reaction time, and his average 
reaction time (A.R.T.) is obtained by adding the reaction times for 
each of the ten cards and dividing by ten. S’s with shorter A.R.T.’s 
can be considered more spontaneous in their approach and should 
therefore have higher PK scores. For S’s with an A.R.T. under ten 
seconds, 10 out of 15 scored above chance, while for S’s with an 
A.R.T. longer than ten seconds, 10 out of 14 scored below chance. 
(A.R.T. was not available on 2 S’s.) 


This finding regarding speed of responding is similar to one 
reported in ESP work by Stuart et al (39). They found that for 
over-all length of time it took S’s to make response drawings, the 
fast drawers scored above chance and the slow drawers scored below 
chance. Stuart also recorded how long S took to begin his first 
drawing, a measure that is closely related to reaction time on the 
Rorschach. He reported that S’s who began the first drawing “im- 
mediately” scored slightly above chance, S’s who began after “some 
hesitation” scored slightly below chance and S’s who began after 
“considerable hesitation” scored considerably below chance. A com- 
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bination of the time measure with E-C ratings produced a very nice 
separation of high and low scoring S’s. 


In this study, the effectiveness of separating high and low scorers 
is approximately equal for either measure of Rorschach spontaneity. 
If both measures of spontaneity are combined an interesting result 
occurs. Of the “completely spontaneous group” (CF dominant, 
short A.R.T.), 7 out of the 8 S’s scored above chance with an over- 
all deviation of +52. The “completely inhibited” group (FC dom- 
inant, long A.R.T.) had 7 out of the 8 S’s scoring below chance 
with an over-all deviation of —23. The in-between group who dis- 
played simultaneously one sign of spontaneity and one sign of in- 
hibition had an over-all deviation of +1. For this group 6 S’s scored 
above chance, 1 S scored at chance and 6 S’s scored below chance. 


Qualitative findings: There was another finding that emerged 
from an inspection of the Rorschach protocols which was quite 
interesting, unexpected, and rather perplexing. The S with the 
highest PK score gave a response to Card IV of “raindrops trickling 
down.” The third highest scoring S gave a response to Card IX of 
“two raindrops falling, just about to hit.” The S whose PK score 
was tied for fourth place gave a response to Card VIII of “it’s rain- 
ing and you can see the drops of water still dripping off the sill.” 


To someone not familiar with the Rorschach, these responses 
would probably not seem strange or unusual, but they actually are 
extremely rare responses. The author checked with several pro- 
fessional colleagues in clinical psychology whose combined experience 
with the Rorschach would represent several thousand Rorschach 
records, and only one of them could recall ever receiving such a 
response. 


On a crude statistical basis, therefore, the response of a falling 
raindrop was found only once in several thousand cases, yet in this 
study it was given by 3 out of the 31 S’s, and all 3 were exceptionally 
high scorers. Assuming that some non-chance factor was involved, 
it might seem that some telepathic explanation would be appropriate 
with the experimenter serving a common “K-object” to facilitate 
such a response. Such an interpretation is difficult to either verify 
or refute. 


An alternative hypothesis would seek the explanation as stemming 
from some common dynamic significance that these three responses 
represent in regard to the PK situation. Since they involve the 
notion of falling, a check of the number of records containing falling 
responses was made. In addition to the 3 S’s mentioned, 4 other 
S’s scoring above chance also had a response containing a reference 
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to something falling, such as “snowflakes falling,” “something about 
to be dropped,” “an angel dropping to earth,” and “water falling 
down a waterfall.” Of the S’s scoring below chance, only two had a 
falling response. One of them, an extremely doubting PK goat, had 
the response of “wax dripping down the side of a candle” and 
obtained the lowest PK score, equal in deviation (—14) to that 
obtained by the highest scoring S (+14) who was a thorough-going 
PK sheep and had the response of “rain drops trickling down.” 
Since the task posed for S in this PK situation is to “interact” with 
the dice as they fall down the inclined chute after being released, it 
is interesting to note that it is primarily those S’s who are sensitive 
to falling objects in the Rorschach that are able to successfully in- 
fluence the falling dice. 


Perhaps the motion of falling can be related to or subsumed under 
the more general concept of gravitation. In addition to the 3 S’s 
with a falling raindrop response there were 6 other S’s who gave 
responses of water in motion. The two who gave responses of a 
river moving through a canyon or ravine were the second highest 
scoring S and the other S was tied for fourth place. Thus the five 
highest S’s and one other above-chance scorer all reported seeing 
water in a type of motion consistent with normal gravitational 
expectation. The only other S’s who reported water in motion saw 
it in a form that would be contrary to normal gravitational expecta- 
tion such as a geyser or fountain shooting water upwards and all 
3 of these S’s scored below chance. 


Intelligence ratings: 


Although there have been several studies (3,11,14,22,24) where 
correlations between intelligence test scores and ESP scores have 
been reported, the nature of the relationship is not clear. Most of 
these studies involved small samples of homogeneous S’s and no tw 
investigators have used the same intelligence test. However, it ap- 
pears that there is a slight positive relationship between intelligence 
and ESP which becomes more pronounced when the intelligence 
test involves primarily verbal fluency or when the ESP measure 
consists of the “best estimate of ESP” (average run score for the 


highest of several testing sessions or highest 10-block run out of 
100 runs). 


The only study investigating the relationship between intelligence 
and PK was that of Nash and Richards (21). They reported a cor- 
relation of —.12 between scores of their 48 college S’s on the Otis 
Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability and PK scores. 
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The intelligence test used in this study was a modified version of 
the Raven Progressive Matrices (23). It consists of a series of 
geometric figures and the test can probably be considered a good 
measure of a person’s abstract reasoning ability. The correlation of 
Matrices scores with PK scores was —.09, a figure which compares 
closely to the —.12 reported by Nash and Richards. 


Concluding Remarks 


There are no conclusions which can be reported upon in this 
section. It must be emphasized again that this was an exploratory 
study, designed solely to discover areas which might be fruitful for 
future research. 


An effort was made to show that some of the personality cor- 
relates found to be related to ESP scoring may also be related to 
PK scoring. It is certainly to be hoped that other workers will make 
attempts to test the possible generality of these findings. In order to 
facilitate such efforts, a brief review of the literature associated with 
each personality test was included along with a rather detailed 
description of this writer’s method of using and evaluating the test 
in a PK setting. It would appear that the most promising experi- 
mental design will probably be one that combines a variety of per- 
sonality measurements on each subject. 


Further research may indicate that some other as yet untried 
personality measure will turn out to be more powerful in separating 
high and low scoring PK subjects. Or perhaps no personality 
measure will be found that is actually related to PK performance. 
Regardless of the outcome, the question of what, if any, possible 
relationships exist between personality and PK definitely needs to be 
answered but the necessary answers can only be obtained through 
further research. 
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ESP AND PERSONALITY PATTERNS. By Gertrude Raffel 
Schmeidler and R. A. McConnell, with Introductory Note by 
Gardner Murphy. Index. Pp. XIII+136. Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1958. $4.00. 


This unusual book is devoted to Dr. Schmeidler’s experiments 
with students from Harvard University and City College of New 
York, and also contains occasional side-glances at the experiments 
of others. The two authors represent such divergent fields that it 
seems unbelievable that they were able to create such a well- 
integrated work. Dr. Schmeidler, coming from clinical psychology— 
a field of keen pathfinders seeking deep insights into the puzzle of 
human behavior—is here accompanied by the firm tread of a man 
from the field of physics—the most mature and the most highly 
mathematical of all the sciences. Dr. McConnell’s excellent contribu- 
tion adds solid dignity to the book. Perhaps such efficient co- 
operation was possible because Dr. Schmeidler is not only brilliant 
in her clinical insights, but is also an efficient and persistent experi- 
mentalist. I do not know of anyone in parapsychology who has kept 
his research so centered upon a single well-integrated area for so 
long a time. This has given Dr. Schmeidler’s research penetrating 
force, and saved it from the common plague of parapsychology— 
short-lived dabbling in a little bit of everything. It is refreshing to 
see such an “untraditional” book devoted to parapsychology: It is 
clearly psychological “off-limits” for spooks, gamblers, and meta- 
physicians. A virtue of the book is the agreeable modesty with which 
problems are formulated and claims made, the modesty that separates 
true science from dilettante rainbow-chasing in our field. 


In the beginning of the book the authors describe selected experi- 
ments of others which have given evidence for ESP. The back-bone 
of the book is represented by Chapters 3 to 6, which describe the 
separation of “sheep” from “goats,” that is, those subjects who 
accepted the possibility of ESP under the given conditions, from 
those who did not. The problems are clearly defined, tested with 
neat, unambiguous methods, and evaluated with extreme statistical 
care, 


The experiments conducted with 151 individual subjects consist 
of seven replications; the classroom tests, using 1157 subjects, have 
been carried out fourteen times. The authors also report eight experi- 
ments conducted by others covering the same problem, with a posi- 
tive trend in six cases. This is apparently one of the few major 
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efforts in parapsychology where a good level of certainty has been 
reached. 

A considerable part of the book is devoted to the problem of ESP 
and personality correlates. What kind of a person is predictable in 
an ESP test? The other outstanding worker in this area of inquiry, 
Dr. Betty Humphrey Nicol, has concentrated for the most part on 
the “questionnaire” type of test. This book, however, deals mainly 
with “projective techniques,” that is, the Rorschach and Rosenzweig 
tests. The scoring of the “projective test” depends to a certain ex- 
tent on the experimenter’s subjective judgment. Of course the experi- 
menter does not know the subjects’ ESP scores during these evalu- 
ations. So long as these experiments have not been repeated by 
others, there remain some slight reservations as to the findings, 
which are properly spelled out in the book. 


On the other hand, projective techniques allow for deep clinical 
insights which mechanically scorable tests cannot reveal. The authors 
make good use of these techniques by mapping out a set of possible 
lawfulnesses in ESP functioning—a gold mine for future research 
projects. In some parts of the inquiry, Bruno Klopfer and Zygmunt 
Piotrowski, two distinguished authorities in the field of projective 
techniques, have co-operated with the authors. The concepts emerg- 
ing from Schmeidler’s clinical insights are plausible, well-integrated, 
and testable. 


There have generally been two kinds of comment on evaluations 
of ESP data. The older generation of parapsychologists were in the 
habit of saying “Rhine’s statistics are too technical—understandable 
to only a few.” On the other hand, some more recently trained people 
have remarked that the statistics used in parapsychology are often 
too primitive and clumsy. They say, “We plow with a mule, where a 
tractor could be used.” This reviewer does not believe in “plowing 
with mules,” and is glad to observe that McConnell has decided in 
favor of a good tractor! The statistical assessments in this book 
represent a solid, conservative effort by the use of the analysis of 
variance technique. The experiments were not originally planned in 
Fisherian designs, however. Therefore the employment of modern 
statistical tools is somewhat restricted in this case. 


McConnell has made an admirable effort in ascertaining that his 
statistical structure has a solid foundation. He has come out again 
with answers which others have found also, i.e., that the binomial 
distribution of ESP data closely approximates the normal one in 
larger samples; that arc-sine transformation does not appreciably 
influence the outcome of analysis, etc. I hope these questions are now 
settled forever. He has also used a variety of statistical tests in 
assessing the same data in order to demonstrate that the extrachance 
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nature of the data is independent of the statistical methods used, and 
therefore cannot be an artifact. His efforts seem to be well-aimed for 
an impact on the hesitant reader. 


Such conservatism may be well justified. However, this reviewer 
feels that at times the authors are leaning so far backward that at 
some points he would not dare to stand behind them. For example, 
to quote from p. 45: “Thus it now seems to us that this procedure, 
which accounts for most of the data here reported, is a poor one for 
testing ESP: it tends to obscure the very factors we are looking 
for... .” On another occasion the Yates correction for an x? table 
with smallest expectation of 17.5 (Table 5), was used, where nowa- 
days the text books require it only for an expectation of 10 or less. 
Table 18 represents the results of an Allport-Vernon Study of 
Values by using three scoring classes. Obviously the sheep’s ESP 
scores increase from class to class, and the goats’ scores decrease in 
the same lawful manner. Naturally the reader would like to know if 
the up-sloping of the “sheep” scores and the down-sloping of the 
“goat” scores are non-chance effects, and if there is a real non- 
chance difference between them. This could easily be done by assess- 
ing regression lines of data for both groups, and making a t-test of 
differences between the slopes, or by using more complex tests. 
Instead of this, the data are pressed into the uniform of analysis of 
variance with separation into two classes only, which tends to obscure 
the lawful trend if any. Conservatism, however, is an entirely ten- 
able attitude. 

This book is an outstanding contribution to our field, and should 
make a major impact on the psychological profession. At the same 
time, ESP and Personality Patterns achieves the difficult feat of 
being easily readable and interesting to the layman. 


Kartis Osis 
Parapsychology Foundation 
New York 


LES CALCULATEURS PRODIGES ET LEURS SECRETS: 
Comment Calculer Mentalement. By Robert Tocquet. Pp. 232. 
Pierre Amiot, Paris, 1957. 


Two of the earlier works of Professor Tocquet, Tout l’Occultisme 
Dévoilé and Quand la Médecine se Tait, have been reviewed in this 
Journat (October, 1953 and January, 1957). The present new book 
is characterized by the same lucidity and the same precise and ex- 
tensive documentation as the earlier ones. 


In the first chapter, Professor Tocquet mentions and describes 
the most famous calculating prodigies both of early and of recent 
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times down to the present, and he cites concrete examples of their 
astounding capacities. In Chs. II and III, he discloses a variety of 
tricks by which some of the feats of calculating prodigies can be 
simulated for entertainment purposes. Ch. IV describes a number 
of arithmetical problems whose solutions turn out to be startlingly 
different from what one was likely to expect. Ch. V considers the 
feats of some of the celebrated calculating horses and dogs; and 
Ch. VI discusses hypotheses as to how those animals perform them. 
The first chapter and the last two are the ones in which the possible 
role of paranormal capacities is considered, and this review will 
therefore be limited to them. 


The question thrust forward by some of the concrete feats of cal- 
culation cited in the book is whether or where a line can be drawn 
between paranormal capacities and abnormally high development of 
capacities of normal kinds. The capacity to do some mental arith- 
metic is normal; but shall we say that in the case of Inaudi it was 
only abnormally high? Or that it was paranormal? “I hear a voice 
that calculates,” he was wont to say. And that inner voice kept at 
it while he was engaged in conversation, or playing the flute, or 
performing other calculations easier than those of the extraordinarily 
complex problem that had been given him (p. 59). 

Professor Tocquet believes that the first supposition fails to account 
for the precocity and innateness of the capacity, or for the fact that 
it sometimes appears in more or less feebleminded persons, or for 
the prodigious arithmetical memory of many of the calculators, or 
for the automatic performance of the operations. One of the prodigies, 
Ferréol, stated that when he was asked to perform a difficult calcu- 
lation, the answer came directly to his mind without his knowing 
how, and that, starting from the answer, he then sought the way to 
figure it. Another, Bidder, given the number 17861 and asked for 
the factors of which it is the product, gave immediately 337 and 53, 
without being able to say how he knew. Professor Tocquet mentions 
in this connection similar feats which, as being performed by the 
personalities manifesting in entranced mediums or through the use 
of a planchette, would ordinarily be classed as paranormal. One in- 
stance is that of extraordinary feats of coding performed almost 
instantly by the trance personality of a certain young medium. An- 
other, a planchette’s immediate furnishing at request the mathematical 
formula of the curve of its own shape; and others like the perfectly 
astounding feats of coding and calculation—too complex to be de- 
scribed in this review—performed by a trance personality calling 
herself Stasia. 

In the fifth chapter, Professor Tocquet considers the remarkable 
exploits of the calculating animals—horses, dogs, and others; and 
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in the next, the various hypotheses that have been advanced to 
account for them. These are: 

1. That the animal is a medium—the strokes of its paw, by which 
it gives the answers, being analogous to the taps on the floor of the 
leg of a tilting table. If the latter, in so far as they manifest knowledge 
not possessed by the participants, are accounted for as emanat- 
ing from the subconscious regions of their personalities, then ac- 
cording to the hypothesis in view a similar explanation would hold 
in the case of the calculating animals. Professor Tocquet notes that 
this hypothesis seems hardly capable of being tested experimentally. 

2. The second hypothesis is that the experimenter transmits tele- 
pathically to the animal the solution of the problem, which he usually 
knows. When he does not himself know it, one then has to suppose 
that subconscious activity in him figures it out, and then transmits 
it telepathically. The telepathic hypothesis, however, would then 
presuppose—which is hardly plausible—that human thought, as em- 
bodied in words or figures, is what is transmitted to the animal. 

3. The third hypothesis is that the animal really performs the 
operations in the intelligent manner in which man performs them. 
But what is known of the characteristics of animal intelligence does 
not support this supposition. Moreover, the animals solve the com- 
plicated problems as quickly and easily as the simple ones. 

4. The fourth hypothesis, which Professor Tocquet regards as 
ultimately sufficient to account for the facts, is that the animal gets 
a sign to stop pawing when the right number has been reached, 
given unconsciously by the experimenter or the spectators—or, in 
exhibitions for entertainment, consciously given by the animal’s 
trainer. The unconsciously given signs, to which an animal is 
capable of responding, may be very slight—an eye movement, for 
example, or a change in the rhythm of breathing. 

Here, however, the comment suggests itself that a telepathically 
transmitted order simply to stop pawing would then also be as 
much as the telepathic hypothesis would need to postulate. 

As in the case of Professor Tocquet’s earlier two books reviewed 
in this JOURNAL, one cannot but wish that English translations should 


make available to a wider circle of readers these valuable and in- 
teresting works. 


C. J. Ducasse 
Brown University 
Providence, Rhode Island 
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DOES MAN SURVIVE DEATH? A Symposium. Edited and with 
an Introduction by Eileen J. Garrett. Pp. 204. Helix Press, New 
York, 1957. $3.75. 


This book explores the difficult question, “Does the personality of 
man, in some mysterious way, survive the death of the body ?” Twenty 
authors from 2 variety of fields have contributed articles on this 
important question. The layman interested in the survival problem 
will find this book clearly written and informative, and the psychical 
researcher who has followed the literature bearing on the subject 
will be stimulated by some arguments that may not previously have 
come to his attention. 


The twenty articles are divided into four groups: (1) Philosophy 
—The Problem Defined; (2) Parapsychology—What Can Research 
Do?; (3) Pure Science—Limitations and Hypotheses; and (4) 
Religion—The Answers of Faith. Among the outstanding contribu- 
tors to the Symposium are H. H. Price (Department of Philosophy, 
Oxford University), J. B. Rhine and J. G. Pratt (Parapsychology 
Laboratory, Duke University), C. J. Ducasse (Department of 
Philosophy, Brown University), R. A. McConnell (Department of 
Biophysics, University of Pittsburgh), Emanuel K. Schwartz (psy- 
choanalyst), physicists C. C. L. Gregory and Julius Weinberger, and 
Gabriel Marcel, the French philosopher-playwright. The world’s 
major religious faiths are surveyed by specialists. 


In her Introduction to Does Man Survive Death? Mrs. Garrett has 
considered many facets of the survival problem. Summing up she 
writes, “Now the time may have come to apply these newly-found 
techniques of research [quantitative and statistical experiments] to 
the still-unanswered question: Have we gained, or are we about to 
gain, knowledge that will help to solve the enigma of human life 
beyond death? This, we feel, is a challenge to all scientists who are 
engaged in that most momentous study of all: the nature of man . 
The circle of research is closing. The work that began at the end of 
the last century needs to be taken up anew, in the light of added 
knowledge and with the tools of recently acquired techniques.” 


Mrs. Garrett has also contributed an article from the viewpoint 
of the medium. She says there is no doubt in her mind as to the 
reality of the communications she receives. It is their cause and 
origin which present the problem. 


Seven well-known case histories are summarized in the final 
chapter of the book. 


— 
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THE SEAFORD DISTURBANCES. By J. G. Pratt and W. G. 
Roll. Journal of Parapsychology. Pp. 46. Vol. 22, No. 2, June, 
1958. Duke University Press, Durham, North Carolina. $1.50. 


The June Journal of Parapsychology contains a forty-six page 
report by Dr. J. G. Pratt, assistant director of the Parapsychology 
Laboratory at Duke University, and W. G. Roll, a member of the 
research staff, on their recent investigation of the baffling disturb- 
ances (commonly referred to as poltergeist phenomena) which 
occurred in the home of Mr. and Mrs. James Herrmann at Seaford, 
Long Island. Both authors spent ten days with the Herrmann 
family which consists of Mr. and Mrs. Hermann and their two 
children, Lucile, aged 13, and Jimmy, aged 12. The police had been 
called in to investigate the disturbances but were unable to offer an 
explanation. 


The report is so comprehensive and detailed that no one interested 
in poltergeist phenomena should fail to study it carefully. 


According to the authors the hypotheses of fraud, psychological 
aberrations, and physical causes are not a satisfactory explanation 
of the phenomena. 


Since PK (psychokinesis or mind over matter) has been demon- 
strated under controlled conditions the authors discuss the possibility 
that poltergeist phenomena may be instances of recurrent spon- 
taneous psychokinesis (RSPK). There is no conclusive evidence 
for this, but they consider the RSPK hypothesis is worthy of con- 
sideration. 


An Appendix presents a complete list of the 67 unusual events 
from the first one on February 3, through the last one, on March 10, 
as they appear in the official police records and as they were 
described to the writers. For a description of the events when both 
writers were in the house, they have relied on their own notes. 


The authors regard their investigations to date as exploratory 
rather than as conclusive. No disturbance they could observe equalled 
the conditions possible in the laboratory. “However free from any 
suggestion of fraud or known physical explanation the case as a 
whole may be, the investigation is largely based on testimony rather 
than on first-hand observations under controlled experimental condi- 
tions. Thus this is an inconclusive report concerning what took place 
in the Seaford case.” 


In a later paper the authors proposed to deal with the psychological 
aspects of the case. This has been postponed until certain issues could 
be further clarified. 


a 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of the Journal: 


In physics and related sciences there is a harsh and rigorous 
check on the over-all validity of a body of knowledge. One can 
demand that it work. If rocket ships consistently fail to reach Mars, 
it is evident that the designers are making a mistake somewhere. If 
a ship does arrive according to plan, then this is very strong evidence 
in favor of the system of celestial mechanics used in navigating it. 

Parapsychology has borrowed heavily from the quantitative 
methods of physics, so it is easy to impose on it a demand for 
results borrowed from the same science. This branch of psychical 
research has been founded on the belief that guesses about a hidden 
set of symbols show a small but significant non-chance relationship 
to them. If this relationship is real, then it necessarily follows that 
it can be used to identify the set. 

Suppose that a subject is guessing cards which are hidden both 
from him and from the experimenter, but which are known to 
belong to one of two randomly shuffled decks. If then the subject’s 
guesses show a significant correlation with either target set, the deck 
in use is known. If his guesses give merely chance scores when 
checked against both possible target lists, another subject or even 
a different experimenter can be tried. 

Interesting telepathy and clairvoyance experiments can be based on 
this principle. Those who still entertain doubts about ESP statistics 
will be interested in the direct test of the experimenter’s ability to 
distinguish a mass of ESP scores from chance scores. Really revolu- 
tionary results can be obtained if precognition operates in card- 
guessing experiments. 

According to J. B. Rhine and J. G. Pratt’s latest book (Para- 
psychology: Frontier Science of the Mind, Charles C. Thomas, 
Springfield, Ill., 1957), the existence of precognition is supported 
by much the same sort of evidence as ESP in general. Then it is 
only necessary to decide in advance that a deck of cards will be 
placed in one order if next Tuesday’s temperature (or other quantity 
of interest) is above the seasonal average, another order if it is below. 
If a subject can be found who is able to guess cards which will exist 
with an accuracy significantly above (or below) chance, this identi- 
fies the deck which will exist and next Tuesday’s weather can be 
reliably predicted. Any desired probability that the prediction is 
correct can be obtained by using more cards. 

The above procedure resembles Rhine’s successful “weather cut” 
experiments (Rhine and Pratt, op. cit., pp. 57-58). The vital differ- 
ence is that Rhine analyzed his data after the weather happened. 
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Correspondence 


The successful testing of a psi prediction technique would revolu- 
tionize the world’s financial, philosophical, and political systems in 
a few months. The gigantic applications of ESP which appear to be 
possible contrast with the dull and repetitious experiments which 
parapsychologists perform. The anomaly has led the world’s leading 
scientific journal to publish an article by G. R. Price which amounted 
to a blanket accusation of fraud against everyone reporting clear 
evidence for ESP (Science, August 26, 1955). This article is a 
reminder that some scientists are still waiting for parapsychologists 
either to deliver results commensurate with the claims or to trim 
down their claims, dropping precognition at least. 


Sincerely yours, 


H. CLarK 
1105 East First South 
Salt Lake City 2, Utah 


The Parapsychological Association Convention 


The first annual convention of the Parapsychological Association 
was held at The City College of New York from Thursday, Septem- 
ber 4 through Saturday, September 6, 1958. 


The Parapsychological Association is a professional group of re- 
search workers in parapsychology. The object of the Association 
is to advance parapsychology as a science. Full membership is 
restricted to those with doctorate degree training or equivalent. 


Dr. R. A. McConnell, Biophysics Department, University of 
Pittsburgh, is the President of the Association. The subject of his 
Presidential Address was “Scaled Measurement in Psi Research.” 


About eighteen experimental and theoretical papers were presented 
at the meeting during the three-day period. Technical sessions 
chairmen were Dr. Michael Scriven, Mr. Wadih Saleh, Dr. Jan 
Ehrenwald, and Professor C. J. Ducasse. 


Dr. J. B. Rhine contributed a paper entitled “Some Misconcep- 
tions Concerning Parapsychology,” which was delivered by Dr. J. G. 
Pratt, assistant director of the Parapsychology Laboratory at Duke 
University. 


Dr. Gardner Murphy was the guest of honor at a convention 
dinner. He spoke on “Progress in Parapsychology.” 


The papers and lectures of the meeting will appear in the Journal 
of Parapsychology. 
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Obituary 


We deeply regret to record the untimely death of Mr. Lale C. 
Andrews in Kansas City, Missouri, on July 29, 1958. He was a 
valued member of the Board of Trustees of our Society. His home 
was in Jackson Heights, Long Island, New York. 


Among Mr. Andrews interests was the investigation of medium- 
ship. For some years he had been surveying the New York area for 
promising subjects. Any leads that he considered worth while he 
followed up personally. 


Mr. Andrews was a faithful attendant at the meetings and lectures 
of the Society. He will be missed by his many friends and colleagues 
in psychical research. 


Notice to Members 


THREE PAPERS ON THE SURVIVAL PROBLEM. Pamphlet 
Containing Three Articles by Gardner Murphy. Reprinted from 
the January, April, and October 1945 numbers of this JouRNAL. 
Edition of 300 copies. Pp. 90. $2.50. 


Members who are interested in the question of the survival of 
human personality after death are reminded that Dr. Murphy’s three 
papers on the subject, which originally appeared in the JouRNAL in 
1945, are again available. 


The first article, “An Outline of Survival Evidence,” presents the 
various classes of evidence in organized form. 


The second article, “Difficulties Confronting the Survival Hypoth- 
esis,” is concerned with the problem of finding evidence for survival 
which cannot be explained by some other hypothesis. 


The third article, “Field Theory and Survival,” discusses the 
implications of field theory (complex organized wholes cannot be 
fully understood in terms of ingredient parts) for psychical research. 
The interpersonal nature of telepathic and clairvoyant processes is 
considered and the hypothesis is extended to relate to the future and 
the past. The most cogent types of survival evidence are indicated. 


Throughout the three articles important cases serve as illustrations 
for the subject matter under consideration. 
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HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
porated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 
investigation in the fields of psychical research and psychotherapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualification of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psychotherapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following : 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organization under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
identification), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 
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